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reetings from Vietnam Children 


Tiny 6-year-old Di Thi Thanh Chau (standing on chair to make herself 
taller) hands to Ellsworth Bunker, American Red Cross president, a scroll 
containing a message of friendship and gratitude from the children of her coun- 
try, Vietnam, to members of the American Junior Red Cross. The Honorable 
Tran Van Kha, Vietnamese ambassador, looks on, Earlier this year, the AJRC 
sent to war-torn Vietnam 100,000 gift boxes and 200 school chests to aid in 
the resettlement of refugees. The scrollreads in part: “We will always remember 
with gratitude how the children of America helped us in our time of great need. 


They will always have a special place in our heart.” 
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otep by Step We Climb 


WE LEARN ALL WE CAN 


I WILL ACQUIRE ALL THE KNOWLEDGE I CAN FOR 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.—Forest Davis, East Jacksonville (Flor- 
ida) School. 


Steps to Good Citizenship 


The theme for the 1955-56 issues of the NEWS will be 
“Step by Step We Climb.” Each month we will present a 
different “step” on the imaginary ladder to good citizen- 
ship. Perhaps your class may wish to choose others. We 
should like to have you send them to us if you do. 


By months, the NEWS steps will go like this: 


Octoser—We learn all we can. 
NOvEMBER—We remember to be thankful. 
DeEcEMBER—We keep the spirit of good will to men. 
FEBRUARY—We treasure our country’s history. 
Marcu—We try to be neighborly. 
Aprit—We believe in health of mind and body. 
May—We are proud to serve others. 
(The May NEWS will be the special issue honoring 
the 75th anniversary of the founding of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross.) 


Our Cover 


Don’t you think “Pals” is just the right name for the 
NEWS cover this month? Wesley Dennis, the artist, loves 
to draw pictures of horses. He has many on his farm in 
Warrenton, Virginia, besides several dogs, cats, ducks, and 
other animals. His newest animal is an emu with an e-nor- 
mous appetite, says Mr. Dennis. 


NEWS Index 


It your teacher would like to have a 1954-55 index for 
the NEWS, she may have one free by requesting it from 
your local chapter. Your school may wish to bind a year’s 
copies with the index to keep in your library for futuré use. 


A Look to Next Month 


The November NEWS will be packed with good things. 
“An Extra Indian,” a Thanksgiving story with a new twist, 
and “Davy Crockett and the Little Mustang,” are just two 
of the stories you will want to look for. 


Lois S. JOHNSON, editor 


| 
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Picture, Picture 


on the Wall 


By ELEANOR FRANCES LATTIMORE 





A bare wall and plenty of 
blue paint were just too inviting 


for Danish Agneta... 


EAR THE SEA in Denmark stood a 
N square white house, with a strong brick 
chimney and a brown thatched roof. To 
anyone passing along the road it looked 
like a farmhouse; but the man who owned 
this house was an artist, not a farmer. He 
liked to come to the country in the summer 
to paint, and he painted all the beautiful 
country scenes. He made pictures of the 
woods and meadows, the sea, and the fishing- 
boats that set out from the nearby town. 

Mr. Jensen was this artist’s name, and his 
three little daughters were called Elna, Ag- 
neta, and Anna-Lisa. They liked living at 
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the seashore just as their father did. They 
liked to gather the pale shells which the waves 
washed up on the sand, and to walk to the 
town with their mother to buy fresh eggs and 
cheese. 

They liked to see the cream-colored cow 
tied out in the meadow, cropping a wide 
circle of green grass around her; and they 
liked to hunt for mushrooms at the edge of 
the woods, the little, button-y kind that their 
mother could cook so well. 

The three little Danish sisters had blue 
eyes and yellow hair. ‘They looked very much 
alike in their red dresses and white aprons. 
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But Elna, the oldest one, wore braids, Ag- 
neta’s hair was curly, and Anna-Lisa’s hair 
was tied in a topknot on her head. 

The little girls’ mother was not an artist. 
She had no time for painting! All day long 
she was busy cooking, and keeping her white 
house clean. The red-tiled floors were 
scrubbed, the plaster walls were spotless. 
Bunches of flowers from the garden were 
arranged in bowls and vases. 

There was no untidy corner in the Jensens’ 
clean house except for one end of the living 
room where the painting things were kept. 
Here were Mr. Jensen’s canvases, and Mr. 





Jensen's brushes, and tubes of paint, bottles 
of oil, and large, sticky paint-rags. 

The children were not allowed to touch 
their father’s painting things. Their mother, 
even, was not allowed to sweep that end of 
the room. Dust would get on the wet paint: 
paint would stick to fingers. “You must not 
touch. You may only look,” Mr. Jensen said. 

Elna, Agneta, and Anna-Lisa looked at 
their father’s pictures. Each one when it was 
finished was leaned against the wall. There 
was one of the cow in the meadow that Elna 
especially liked, and one of the sea, with fish- 
ing-boats, that Agneta admired very much. 

As soon as each picture was dry, though, 
it was sent away to the city, for people in 
cities like to buy beautiful country scenes. 
“Why do you send them all away?” Agneta 
asked her father. 

“Why, that is how I make my living,” Mr. 
Jensen replied. 

One day it rained, and Mr. Jensen could 
not go out painting. So he decided to make a 
picture that would stay in the house. On the 
smooth white wall beside the hearth he paint- 
ed a little cat. The girls all clapped their 
hands. “Please make another!” they cried. 

“Another cat?” said their father. “No, I will 
make a dog this time.” So he painted a brown 
and white dog on the other side of the hearth. 

When Mrs. Jensen came in from the kitch- 
en she saw these two new pictures. “That cat 
and dog will never come off my nice white 
walls,” she said. 

“But they are beautiful!” cried Agneta. 

“They are the best of all,” said Elna. 

“I think they look very well myself,” agreed 
Mr. Jensen. 

Mrs. Jensen.shook her head. “Artists!” she 
said. But after all, she was used to being mar- 
ried to an artist. And she decided, since the 
cat and dog were here to stay, she might 
as well admire them, too. 

Elna did not wish to paint. Anna-Lisa was 
too young. But Agneta, the middle little girl, 
longed to be an artist. In school she had made 
crayon drawings, but she had never painted. 
When she was in bed that night she kept 
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thinking about painting, and wondering 
what kind of picture she would like to paint 
first. A dog and a cat looked easy when her 
father painted them. But could she make a 
dog or a cat? Agneta did not think so. 

The bedrooms in this summer house each 
had a name. One was called the Meadow 
Room, for it looked out on the meadow. One 
was called the Woods Room, for it overlooked 
the woods. Agneta slept in the Sea Room, 
which looked out at the sea, and the sea sang 
a song to her until she went to sleep. 

In the morning Agneta decided that she 
would paint the sea, if her father would let 
her use some of his painting things. It was a 
sunny day and her father was getting ready 
to go down to the harbor and paint fishing- 
boats. Agneta spoke to him while he was pack- 
ing up his paints, his camp-stool and brushes, 
and a new white canvas. “I want to paint too, 
Father—just like you,” she said. 

Her father looked astonished. He stared 
down at Agneta as though she were a strange 
child who had come into the house. Then he 
smiled. “Well, well!” he said. “So you want to 
be an artist!” 

Agneta nodded. She stood quite still, with 
her hands behind her back, while Mr. Jensen 
rummaged among his painting things. Soon 
he had found some paper and a box of water- 
colors. These he gave to Agneta, saying, 
“Paint away!” 

“Come and look for mushrooms, Agneta,” 
said Elna. 

“Mushrooms for dinner,” said Anna-Lisa. 

Agneta hung back, for she wanted to paint. 
“You go, and I'll come later,” she said. 

When Agneta was left by herself in the 
living room she spread out the paper, and 
opened the paint-box. A brush was in the 
paint-box, but she needed some water. Agneta 
went into the kitchen to get a glassful. Her 
mother was at the sink, scrubbing new pota- 
toes. “I thought you had gone to look for 
mushrooms, Agneta,” she said. 

“I’m going in a minute,” said Agneta hur- 
riedly. She didn’t want to tell her mother she 
was going to paint. 
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Minutes went by, and there was Agneta, 
working on her picture. What a beautiful 
blue there was in the box! Blue for the sea. 
But just as she was making the sea her elbow 
joggled the water glass—and a huge wave of 
water splashed over Agneta’s paper! 

The paper was all spoiled, now. Agneta 
nearly cried. Suddenly, though, she thought 
of making a picture on the wall! The cat and 
dog looked so fine on either side of the hearth. 
Why wouldn't a picture of the sea look nice 
between the windows? 

Blue for the sea—long stripes of blue. More 
blue, for the sky. Agneta used up all the blue 
in her water-color box. ‘There was too much 
blue in her picture, she thought: she would 
make a boat, a brown fishing-boat on that big 
blue sea. 

When her picture was finished Agneta put 
her painting things away, and washed the 
blue off her hands, and ran outdoors. Her 
picture was not as good as one of her father’s, 
perhaps. Still, nobody could doubt it was a 
picture of the sea. 

Agneta ran down the garden path between 
rows of yellow lilies, and fringed pinks, and 
blue forget-me-nots. Soon she had joined her 
sisters at the edge of the woods. They had 
been gathering mushrooms all this time, and 
the market basket was more than half filled. 

“The rain made lots of new ones grow,” 
Flna said to her. “See what a lot of mush- 
rooms we can take home to Mother!” 

The round, button-y mushrooms were de- 
licious with the meat and new potatoes that 
Mother served for dinner. The children all 
were hungry, their father came home hungry, 
and nobody at first even saw Agneta’s picture. 
She glanced at it from time to time, but said 
nothing at all. When was her family going 
to be surprised? Wouldn't Father ever look 
up at the wall between the windows? 

Finally, he did look. “Who did that?” he 
cried. 

Nobody answered him. Agneta felt too shy. 
For now, everyone in her family was staring 
at her sea. 

Then Elna said, tossing her braids, “I 
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didn’t make that. It looks just like a beetle 
on a blue tablecloth.” 


Her mother patted Anna-Lisa’s topknot. 
“Did you, Anna-Lisa?” 

“No!” said Anna-Lisa, shaking her head. 

Everyone looked at Agneta. Her voice was 
small when she spoke. “That's meant to be 
the sea. And that’s meant to be a boat.” 

“Oh, Agneta,” said her mother. “My nice 
white wall!” 

Agneta began to cry. 

“Now, now,” said her father. “There is 
nothing to cry about. You are going to be an 
artist! I had forgotten. ‘The sea is hard to 
paint, though, when you are only beginning. 
Choose something easier, next time.” 

“I made pretty flowers, in school,” said Ag- 
neta, drying her eyes. 

The sea and the brown fishing-boat were 
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Illustrations by Janice Holland 


made with water-colors, so Mrs. Jensen had 
no trouble washing them off the wall. Agneta 
was glad to see the last of her picture disap- 
pear. It had been a surprise, but not the kind 
that everybody liked! 

Through the summer days Agneta played 
with Elna and Anna-Lisa, gathering curly 
shells on the beach with the sea inside of 
them. She practiced painting, too, but she did 
not paint the sea. She painted flowers—yellow 
lilies and blue forget-me-nots. She painted a 
whole row of flowers around her own Sea 
Room, and everyone in the family thought 
that they looked beautiful. 

Mr. Jensen, in fact, liked Agneta’s flowers so 
much that he asked her to paint a bouquet 
for the living room! To this day, Agneta’s 
bouquet is above the mantelpiece, carefully 


guarded by the dog and cat. THE END 
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Austrian Junior Red Cross 
Sends Us Posters 





GUARD AGAINST FIRE! 








Austrian JRC members work 
hard just as we do in this coun- 
try to prevent forest fires and 
to keep their country clean, as 
these posters will show. 





PHOOEY, THESE HUMAN BEINGS! 





USS. DAS-SFIN 


MUST THIS BE? 


<«— REMEMBER YOUR TRASH! 








* THE STAR PUPIL 





By HELEN REEDER CROSS 
illustrations by Pers Crowell 


Nicodemus was his name... 


and a star hero he became! 


N THE FIRST DAY of school, the chil- 
dren of the Little Red Schoolhouse sat 
combed and shining in their seats. In Miss 
Lilly’s room the boys and girls were breath- 
less with excitement. A little shiver of sus- 
pense passed up and down the rows. Not just 
because this was the first day of school. But 
because of the new “pupil” sitting alert and 
attentive in the front row, just in front of 
Tommy Tyler. The new “pupil” was Tom- 
my’s German shepherd dog. 

Miss Lilly pretended not to notice any- 
thing out of the ordinary. 

“Let us begin by reciting the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the flag,” she said when the 
schoolbell had stopped ringing. There was a 
shuffling of feet as the children stood beside 
their desks. Toby Holliday nudged Barbie 
Gray. 

“Look!” he whispered. The beautiful dog 
had jumped from his seat. He stood quietly 
at attention with the children while they re- 


peated the pledge. Then, at a signal from his 
master, he climbed back into the seat again. 
He faced the teacher, front paws on the desk, 
his ears pointed and alert. 

“Well, Tommy,” Miss Lilly said at last. 
“We see you have a handsome new pet. What 
is his name?” 

Tommy scrambled eagerly to his feet. 

“His name is Nicodemus,” he said, breath- 
less with excitement. “My uncle gave him to 
me. He raises German shepherds. This is the 
finest and the smartest dog he ever had. Nico- 
demus knows as much as I do, I bet. He can 
even spell a few words. My Uncle Jack taught 
him how.” 

The class laughed at that. Tommy was 
good at arithmetic, but he had trouble with 
spelling. 

“I was hoping,” Tommy continued, “I was 
hoping Nicodemus could come to school with 
me every day. He’d be good, I promise. He 
would make a fine mascot for our class.” 


Miss Lilly smiled, but shook her head. 

“We are glad to have seen Nicodemus, 
Tommy,” she said. “But I’m afraid we can’t 
let him join us in the classroom after this. He 
would grow tired of sitting at a desk. He 
might bark and disturb our lessons. You re- 
member about Mary and her Little Lamb, 
don’t you?” (The boys and girls laughed at 
that.) “Suppose you put him outside on the 
front steps now,” Miss Lilly continued. “He 
will be happier outdoors. Perhaps he will 
‘wait for you until recess.” 

This time the pupils sighed. It had been 
too much to hope that they might have a dog 
for a classmate. Tommy beckoned to Nico- 
demus. The dog followed his master obedi- 
ently out of the classroom. 

Nicodemus did wait until recess. In fact, 
he waited patiently on the steps of the Little 
Red Schoolhouse all day every single day. 
The class loved the handsome dog and called 
him their mascot. Even Miss Lilly liked to pet 
him, though she kept her rule of not letting 
him come to class. 

Several weeks went by. One sticky, hot day 
at the end of September the boys and girls 
found it hard to keep their minds on their 
lessons. ‘The spicy smell of chrysanthemums 
and leaf-fires came through the open win- 
dows. But the weather seemed more like sum- 
mer than autumn. Even Miss Lilly was upset 
by the heat. When Toby Holliday fell asleep 
during arithmetic she was quite cross with 
him. Several times she looked out the win- 
dows at dark, angry clouds that seemed to 
threaten a storm in the west. Yet, the sun still 
shone hotly. 





AUTUMN 


The leaves of autumn fall down, down 
Down, red, yellow, and brown. 
Falling through the misty air 
Down to the ground. 
Snow on the mountain top 
From the year before 
Makes colors fair, colors rare 
At autumn’s closing door. 
Kathy Tonsky 


Campus Laboratary School 
San Diego, California 


The air grew more and more stifling. The 
boys rolled up their shirt sleeves. The girls 
pushed damp hair from their foreheads. 

Suddenly, just as Miss Lilly was writing a 
division problem on the blackboard, Nico- 
demus began to bark. Everyone in the room 
jumped, startled. Nicodemus had _ never 
barked before (unless given a signal by his 
master) in all the weeks since school began. 
Besides, this was a loud excited bark. Before 
anyone could say a word, the dog began to 
scratch wildly on the screen door of the Little 
Red Schoolhouse. 

Miss Lilly dropped her chalk and went to 
investigate. 

“What is the matter, Nicodemus?” she 
asked, cross at being interrupted. ‘Then, sud- 
denly, she whirled around to face the boys 
and girls. At the same time she pressed the 
emergency buzzer to warn the other class- 
rooms of trouble. 

“Fire drill!” the teacher announced in a 
firm, quiet voice. “We will file at once to 
the basement. Go quickly and do not push 
or shove.” Miss Lilly opened the screen door 
for Nicodemus to join Tommy in the line of 
children. Other classes met Miss Lilly’s pupils 
in the hall. Everyone moved quickly and in 
perfect order to the basement. 

In two minutes all the children of the 
Little Red Schoolhouse were standing against 
the safe thick walls of the cellar. Nicodemus 
whined softly, but had stopped barking. 

“What's the matter, Miss Lilly?” Sally asked 
timidly. 

“A storm is on its way,” the teacher began. 
“But we will be perfectly safe here.” 

Suddenly there was a ripping, tearing noise 
overhead. It sounded as if all the bricks in 
the world were falling. As if some great giant 
were puffing and blowing the winds of all 
the earth. As if a locomotive were roaring by. 
Above the confusion there was one terrific 
crackling that seemed to shake the building. 

Then, in a twinkling, all was as quiet as if 
nothing at all had happened. After a short 
wait Miss Lilly went up the basement steps 


(Continued) 
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to see what had happened. She signaled the 
school children to follow her. 

They gasped at what they saw. The front 
door of the Little Red Schoolhouse was hang- 
ing by one hinge. All the windows had been 
broken. Splinters of glass covered the floor 
and desks. Some of these were overturned. 
Torn books were everywhere. The great 
oak tree that had shaded the playground lay 
on its side, branches sticking crazily through 
the broken windows of Miss Lilly’s room. 
The crackling noise had been the loud snap 
of the trunk. 

“What happened?” Toby Holliday gasped. 
“I never heard of such a storm before. It was 
over so fast!” 

“It was a tornado,” Miss Lilly explained. 
“That is a rare kind of storm that lasts only 
a few minutes, but can do great damage. 


‘Thank goodness for Nicodemus. He warned 
us just in time. When I saw the funnel-shaped 
tornado cloud coming, there was just time 
to reach the basement, or some of us would 
surely have been hurt by flying glass.” 

“Where can we sit?” the children asked, 
looking at their overturned desks. 

“We will have to take a holiday for a week 
or so, to give the carpenters time to make 
repairs,” Miss Lilly smiled. 

The children cheered with delight at an 
unexpected vacation. 

“Now three more cheers for Nicodemus!” 
Miss Lilly said. The children shouted louder. 

‘Tommy was so proud of his dog that he 
almost burst. Nicodemus twitched his ears 
as if to say, “Oh, it was nothing. Just what 
any good mascot would have done for his 
class.” 





Nicodemus began to bark when he saw the funnel-shaped cloud. 
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But the finest surprise of all came on the 
morning when school began again. The chil- 
dren took their seats at their mended desks 
and admired the shining new windows. Then 
Miss Lilly astonished everyone. Without a 
word she walked to the door and opened it. 

“Come in, Nicodemus,” she invited the 
dog. “Take your seat beside Tommy.” 

The children gasped and looked at each 
other. Was the invitation just for the day? 
Or would Nicodemus be allowed to attend 
school with them regularly? Better not ask, 
they decided at recess. Perhaps it was better 
to wait and see what happened. 

Day after day went by. Every morning Nic- 
odemus took his place in the third seat of 
the second row. He joined in the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the flag, standing at attention 
without moving a muscle. Sometimes he 
wished to go out between recess periods. 
‘Then he slipped from his seat and scratched 
quietly at the door until it was opened for 
him. 

He barked only when directly spoken to. 
He even passed out papers and pencils for 
Miss Lilly and delivered messages up and 
down the hall to other teachers. At recess he 
romped happily with the children. After 
school he guided the littlest children safely 
across the street. 

But the most exciting moment of the day 
was spelling period. It was true that Nicode- 
mus could spell. When ‘Tommy said G-O to 
his pet, the dog walked to the corner of the 
room and sat there. If told O-U-T, out he 
went. Best of all, Nicodemus liked to spell 
D-R-I-N-K. When he heard those letters he 
dashed to the drinking fountain for water. 

The pupils will never forget the day when 
first-term report cards came out. Miss Lilly 
passed cards to Tim Lane and to Sadie Miller. 
Then, to everyone’s surprise, she read the 
name, “Nicodemus.” 

The dog slipped from his desk, took the 
report card from the teacher and carried it 
in his mouth to. his master. ‘The other chil- 
dren crowded around to see what “grades” 
a German shepherd dog could have made. 





The report card said: 


NICODEMUS TYLER 
English (expressing himself well orally)... .A 
History (knowledge of people and places). .A 


Nh vie caviens csnakdusdiatcendee A 
NED skin eink heehee bas Vineenl A 
Deportment (cooperative and dependable). .A 
PT ee ee aT eee A 


At the bottom of the report card there 
shone a big gold star. After it were the words: 
“This gold seal is given by the schoolboard of 
the Little Red Schoolhouse to Nicodemus, 
mascot of Miss Lilly’s class. For heroism and 
alertness that saved twenty boys and girls 
from danger.” 

“Oh!” the children sighed happily. ‘They 
patted the dog. He wagged his tail and 
twitched his ears joyfully. 

‘Tommy was proudest of all. 

“How about Nicodemus’ marks in reading 
and penmanship?” he asked Miss Lilly jok- 
ingly. 

The teacher laughed, too. 

“He hasn't studied those yet,” she replied. 
“But if he tried, he'd probably make a good 
grade in those subjects, too. I’m proud of 
Nicodemus. He's one of our best pupils.” 

Tommy looked at the “B” in spelling on 
his own report card. 

“Maybe I'd better study my spelling words 
harder,” he whispered in Nicodemus’ ear. 
“If you can make an “A” in spelling, maybe 


I can, too.” THE END 
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DAILY SPOKESMAN 


OUR SMILING TEACHER-SPONSOR, Mrs. 
Beverly Brandt Ross, helps our JRC coun- 
cil officers at Houston School, Pampa, 
Texas, plan new ideas. 


NEVER-TOO-BUSY-TO-HELP, our teacher, 
Miss Grace Worrall (left) helps second- 
graders at Garfield School, Shamokin, 
Pa., fill gift boxes. —_ 


DOUGLAS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


OUR MUSICAL TEACHER, Mrs. Elaine 
Bogart (right) directs fourth graders at 
Claremont School, Arlington, Va., as we 
make a recording for the School Music 
Project. > 








ito a Good Start! 


With the help of our teachers and other adult leaders, 
Junior Red Cross members are planning wonderful 


things to do for others both here and overseas. 








HEN SEPTEMBER comes it begins to 

get dark earlier in the evening. The 
sun comes up a little later in the morning. 
Days begin to get a little cooler in September, 
and if you look around you will discover 
many other things that happen in September 
and October when it is autumn. These things 
happen to plants and they happen to animals. 
If you look around your school and your 
house and the roadside and the forest you will 
see them. 


SOME TREES DROP THEIR LEAVES 

In autumn when the days get shorter and 
cooler, trees change their leaves from green 
to yellow and red and other bright colors. 


Squirrels scamper up the old oak tree, 
Their tails as fluffy as can be. 
Around the tree they gather nuts 
Then hide them in their squirrel huts. 
In winter the squirrels are happy 
and gay 
For they have plenty of nuts to eat 
every day. 
Sally Ann Wood and 
Cheryl Ann Roach 


Hamilton School 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Glenn O. Blough 


And one autumn day when it rains and the 
wind blows, the leaves of many trees fall. 
Then the ground under the trees is yellow 
and red and other bright colors. 

Not all trees drop their leaves in autumn. 
Pines and spruce and other trees stay green 
all winter. ‘They are called evergreens. They 
lose a few of their needle-leaves every now 
and then and they get new ones, too, but ever- 
green trees do not drop their leaves in autumn. 


SEEDS STAY ALIVE ALL WINTER 


In autumn as the days get colder, many 
plants die. The days get so cold that the plants 
freeze. But one part of the plant does not 
freeze. ‘The seeds stay alive all winter. Inside 


Photo by Louis C. Williams 








each seed there is a tiny plant. ‘The seeds fall 
to the ground and here they stay all through 
the winter. 

In spring the tiny plants inside begin to 
grow and make a new plant. Look around and 
you will see plants that have made seeds. Look 
carefully and you will find the seeds. Some 
are very tiny. Some are larger. If you keep 
them you may plant them in the spring. Gar- 
den flowers make seeds. Trees make seeds. 
Weeds make seeds. 

Some plants keep their roots alive through 
the winter. In autumn the part of the plant 
above the ground freezes. But down under- 
ground the roots stay alive and in spring the 
plant begins to grow. Some garden flowers do 
this. And so do some vegetables. 

When you look around you and see maple 
trees drop their leaves, and zinnias make 
seeds, and field flowers die, you may say, “I 
know that it is autumn. I can tell it is autumn 
by lookmg at the plants. The trees show it. 
The grass shows it. Flowers and vegetables 
show it. It is easy to tell when it is autumn.” 
Plants change the most in places in the 








United States where the winters are cold. In 


some places where it is quite warm all year 
round they do not change so much. 


INSECTS AND ANIMALS CHANGE 

While plants are changing in autumn, ani- 
mals are changing too. They change in differ- 
ent ways. Do you know what bumblebees do? 
or grasshoppers? or squirrels? or dogs? or 
frogs? or snakes? ‘They all change as Septem- 
ber and October come and go. 

Many insects die when autumn comes. Be- 
fore they die, they lay eggs. All winter long 
the eggs stay in the ground or under the bark 
of trees or wherever the mother insect lays 
them. Then when spring comes the eggs 
hatch and there are more insects. 

Most bumblebees die in autumn but the 
queen bee does not. She stays in a hole in the 
ground or in some other hole until spring 
comes. Then she lays eggs and there are more 
bumblebees. 

Some insects make cocoons in autumn. 
Moths make cocoons. Inside the cocoons the 
insects stay alive all winter. When spring 


Photo below and photo of wild geese by A. Devaney, Inc. 
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comes the moths come out of their cocoons. 

Turtles, snakes, toads, and frogs go down 
into the ground when cold weather comes. 
We say that they hibernate. When turtles 
cross the road in autumn they are sometimes 
on their way to some spot where they can dig 
down into the ground. There they hibernate. 


IT’S TIME TO HIBERNATE 


Snakes often go into holes in the ground 
and under logs. There they are quiet. They 
almost stop breathing. ‘They don’t eat. They 
don’t drink. They hibernate all winter long. 
Autumn is not the time for hearing frogs 
croak, or looking for turtle eggs. When many 
animals begin to disappear, then it is autumn. 

Dogs and cats and other animals that wear 
fur coats get heavier coats in autumn. Their 
winter coats are thick and warm. Squirrels get 
heavier fur and bushier tails in autumn. 


ANIMALS STORE FOOD FOR WINTER MEALS 


Some animals store food in autumn. Then 
they eat it in winter. Here is a picture of a 
squirrel that is about to bury a nut in Sep- 
tember. In winter if he can find it again he 
will eat it. Some squirrels store nuts in holes 
in trees too. In winter when other food is 
hard to find they eat the nuts they have stored. 

Chipmunks store food for winter too. So 
do some other animals. Beavers like to eat the 
bark from poplar trees and other kinds of 
trees. So they cut branches of trees and put 





Looking for a place to hibernate? 
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them under water where they can get them 
when ice covers the pond where they live. 


BIRDS MIGRATE TO THE SOUTH 


Some birds fly to a warmer place in au- 
tumn. If you see flocks of ducks and geese 
flying south you may be quite sure that it is 
autumn. Many kinds of birds fly south in au- 
tumn but some stay through cold weather and 
find insect eggs under the bark of trees or 
seeds or some other food that they can find 
when the days are cold and there is snow. 

When birds fly to a warmer place we say 
that they migrate. In parts of the United 
States where it is cold in winter most robins 
and blue birds migrate. So do some kinds of 
sparrows. So do catbirds and orioles. But 
some other kinds of birds stay even when the 
weather is very cold. 

Sometimes we think that all birds have 
gone south because we do not see them when 
the days are very cold. But when a warm day 
comes we see them again. Many birds stay in 
thick woods or in the branches of evergreen 
trees or other places where the wind does not 
blow so hard and where it is not quite so cold. 
Then on warm days they come out. If you 
live in Michigan the birds that live near your 
school in spring and summer probably live 
near some other school in Florida or Missis- 
sippi in winter. Autumn is the time of year 
when they fly south. In spring they come back. 

There are many ways to tell that it is au- 
tumn. You may look at the calendar. When 
you look at your September calendar it will 
probably tell you which day is the first day of 
autumn. It is about September 23. 

The autumn months are September, Oc- 
tober, and November, and when your father 
takes down the screens and puts up the storm 
windows and orders the coal, he is getting 
ready for winter. So is your mother when she 
cans fruits and vegetables and helps you pick 
out a new winter coat. The livings things on 
earth change when it is autumn. 

Watch for these changes and you will not 
need a calendar to tell you that it is autumn. 
The animals and plants that live out of doors 
will show you that autumn is coming. 
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SAILING WITH COLUMBUS 


ELLEN E. MORRISON 


The key werd of this puzzle is COLUMBUS. Can 


you fill in the other words which tell about Colum- 


bus’ famous voyage to the New World? 


ACROSS 
(1) Columbus tried to prove that the world 
DD chiara 
(5) He called the natives of America 
(8) One of his ships was the Santa 





(10) The country that sponsored his voyage 
was 
DOWN 


(2) Columbus reached the New World on 
a 


(3) He was trying to reach the continent of 


(4) He sailed 
Ocean from Europe 


(6) One of his ships was the 
(7) Another of his ships was the 


(9) The queen who sold her jewels to pay for 
his voyage was ———____ 


across the Atlantic 


(11) Columbus was born in the country of 


(Answers on page 26) 
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Under sofily glowing red, white, and blue 
candles, the officers of the JRC Elementary 
Council in Honolulu take over their new 
duties in this inspiring little ceremony. 

Props—Red Cross flag, world globe, gavel, 
ten candles, and nine candle-holders. Installing 
officer’s candle is blue, tall candle in front of 
globe is red, officers’ candles are white. 

Installing officer and outgoing and incoming 
officers hold unlighted candles. Candle on table 
is lighted just before the ceremony begins. 


INSTALLING OFFICER—In peace as well as in 
troubled times, the American Red Cross stands 
ready to serve humanity. As members of the Junior 
Red Cross, you have pledged to serve your fellow- 
men through the Junior Red Cross programs and 
activities in your schools and communities. 

The world looks to young people such as you to 
help bring a ray of light to those who are less 
fortunate. As you serve in your communities, you 
are becoming citizens of our nation and of the 
world, for as you spread friendship through 
SERVICE, you become links in the great chain of 
Junior Red Cross organizations around the globe. 
(Lights candle from table candle.) 

(Outgoing council chairman steps behind 
table to light candle from installing officer’s. ) 


INSTALLING OFFICER—It gives me great pleas- 
ure to present to you, Peter, this Certificate of 
Merit, which is a token of appreciation from the 
Junior Red Cross Advisory Committee and the 
Junior Red Cross staff for your guidance of the 
Honolulu Elementary Council this year. We ask 
now, will you pass the light of your leadership to 
your successor? 

(Incoming council chairman steps forward 
to light candle from outgoing chairman’s. ) 


OUTGOING CHAIRMAN —As the outgoing chair- 
man of the Honolulu Elementary Council, I pass 
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JRC Candlelight Ceremony 


" from Hawaii. . . 


my light on to you, Letitia, our new chairman. 
May its glow symbolize the leadership the council 
has entrusted to you, and may its warmth spread 
the true feeling of Junior Red Cross around the 
world. As outgoing chairman, I am proud to turn 
over to you this gavel, which represents your re- 
sponsibilities in the year to come. 


INCOMING CHAIRMAN —As the incoming chair- 
man of the Honolulu Elementary Council, I accept 
the responsibilities which this light and gavel 
symbolize. With the help of all the council mem- 
bers I shall do my best to fulfill the duties of my 
office, and to uphold the traditions of service to 
my school, my community, my nation, and the 
world, through the Junior Red Cross. 


(Outgoing chairman places candle in one of 
the empty candle holders on table and sits down 
with the other council members. ) 

(Outgoing vice chairman steps behind table 
to light candle from installing officer’s.) 


INSTALLING OFFICER—It gives me great pleas- 
ure to present to you, Robert, this Certificate of 
Merit, which is a token of appreciation from the 
Junior Red Cross Advisory Committee and the 
Junior Red Cross staff for your guidance of the 
Honolulu Elementary Council this year. We ask 
now, will you pass the light of your leadership to 
your successor? 


(Incoming vice chairman steps forward to 
light candle from outgoing vice chairman’s. ) 


OUTGOING VICE CHAIRMAN—As the outgoing 
vice chairman of the Honolulu Elementary Coun- 
cil, I pass my light to you, David, our new vice 
chairman. May its glow symbolize the leadership 
the council has entrusted to you, and may its 
warmth spread the true feeling of Junior Red 
Cross around the world. 











INCOMING VICE CHAIRMAN —As the incoming 
vice chairman of the Honolulu Elementary Coun- 
cil, I accept the responsibilities which this light 
symbolizes. 


(Outgoing vice chairman places candle in one 
of the empty candle holders on table and sits 
down with the other council members. ) 

(Outgoing secretary steps behind table to 
light candle from installing officer’s.) 


INSTALLING OFFICER-—It gives me great pleas- 
ure to present to you, Ellen, this Certificate of 
Merit, which is a token of appreciation from the 
Junior Red Cross Advisory Committee and the 
Junior Red Cross staff for your faithful recording 
of the minutes and sending the notices of the 
Honolulu Elementary Council this year. We ask 
now, will you pass the light of your leadership to 
your successor? 


(Incoming secretary steps forward to light 
candle from outgoing secretary’s. ) 


OUTGOING SECRETARY-—As_ the outgoing 


secretary of the Honolulu Elementary Council, I 





Mrs. Beatrice Carter, JRC chairman in Hawaii, installs officers of Honolulu council. 


pass my light on to you, Michaeletta, our new 
secretary. May its glow symbolize the leadership 
the council has entrusted to you, and may its 
warmth spread the true feeling of Junior Red 
Cross around the world. As outgoing secretary, I 
am proud to turn over to you the secretary’s note- 
book, which represents your responsibilities in the 
year to come. 


INCOMING SECRETARY-—As the incoming sec- 
retary of the Honolulu Council, I accept the 
responsibilities which this light symbolizes. 


(Outgoing secretary places candle in one of 
the empty candle holders on table and sits down 
with the other council members. ) 

(Outgoing publicity chairman steps behind 
table to light candle from installing officer’s, 
and the same ceremony is repeated as for the 
other officers. Speeches are omitted here for 
lack of space.) 


INSTALLING OFFICER—Let us all, council mem- 
bers and the new officers, stand and repeat the 
American Junior Red Cross Declaration of Princi- 
ples, then join in singing the Junior Red Cross song. 






Here, There, and 










Did you know that over 21 million boys and girls in the United 

States and its territories are enrolled for service in the American 4 
Junior Red Cross? Of this number more than 36,000 children 
(whose fathers are in military service overseas) are carrying 
on a lively JRC program in schools for dependents in Europe, 


the Far East, and other areas. bm 





MASSACHUSETTS—Six little 
maids of Boston smile as 
they model some of the 
dresses made by fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grade 
sewing classes for victims 
of the Kansas tornado. 











FRANCE-—Seventh and eighth graders in the JAPAN—Junior high group in a dependents 
Bordeaux Dependents School practice band- school collects comics and puzzles for veterans 
aging in their first aid class. hospital. 
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_ Everywhere 


~ We made clay ash trays 

for the Red Cis : 
We will bake 

The ash trays in the oven 
Then we wil paint and 
bake them agai , 





CALIFORNIA—First graders at Paul Revere NEW MEXICO—Fifth and sixth graders at 
School in San Francisco, make clay ashtrays Flora Vista School, Roswell, make murals to 
for the veterans’ hospital. show the JRC international program. 


Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 





ENGLAND-It’s enrollment day for second KENTUCKY—JRC members in Louisville deliver 
graders at Eastcote Dependents School, South gay Halloween pumpkins they have made for 
Ruislip. children’s hospital party. 
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Mrs. Perrywinkle’s 
Pets 


BY JANE THAYER | 


Illustrations by 
George Wilde A 


Nn | i ST HELLA 


RS. PERRYWINKLE had a comfort- 


able home. But she had no husband or 


children, so she was lonely. “I'll get some 
pets,” she said to her friend, Mrs. Poppy. 

She went to a pet shop. She said, “I'll take 
one beagle, one black cat, and one tiger cat.” 

“You will all be very happy together,” the 
pet shop man said. 

Mrs. Perrywinkle took her pets home. She 
patted the black cat’s head and said, “Your 
name is Gallagher.” She patted the tiger's 
head and said, “Yours is Ginsburg.” She pat- 
ted the dog. “You are Sam. I hope you will 
all be happy here.” 

Next morning Mrs. Perrywinkle went to 
make her bed. Sam was asleep on it. “Excuse 
me, please,” Mrs. Perrywinkle said, “may I 
make my bed?” 

Sam opened one eye at Mrs. Perrywinkle 
and snuggled into the covers. He looked so 
reproachful, she could see it would make him 
horribly unhappy to get off that bed. 

She wanted Sam to be happy. “Oh well, 
don’t move!” she told him. “I'll go and water 
my roses.” 

She got out the hose. Then she saw Gal- 
lagher under the roses. “May I water my roses?” 

Gallagher gave Mrs. Perrywinkle a look 
that told her nothing would make him so 
unhappy as to move. Mrs. Perrywinkle did 
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not want Gallagher to be unhappy. “Never 
mind,” she said. “I'll do my marketing.” 

On her way to the garage she noticed Gins- 
burg sitting in the driveway with his back 
toward her. “Excuse me, please. Would you 
move to one side?” she called. 

Ginsburg did not even turn around. Mrs. 
Perrywinkle saw that moving would make 
him unhappy. “Oh well, I'll walk downtown.” 

At the word “walk” Sam galloped out of 
the house. He sat down in front of Mrs. Perry- 
winkle. He barked. He waggled. Mrs. Perry- 
winkle could see that going for a walk would 
make him the happiest dog in the world! So 
she put him on his leash. 

Sam pulled so hard that Mrs. Perrywinkle 
had to run. He pulled her up Elm Street. He 
pulled her down Oak Street. “Stop!” cried 
Mrs. Perrywinkle. “I need a pound of butter!” 
Sam pulled her right past the store and home 
again. 

Mrs. Perrywinkle was so tired she couldn't 
wait to flop into her big chair. But Sam got to 
the big chair first. Mrs. Perrywinkle sighed, 
but she wanted her pets to be happy. “I'll sit 
down at my sewing machine and finish my 
purple dress,” she said. 

Out in the driveway Ginsburg heard the 
sewing machine. He pushed open the door, 
came in, and hopped up to see how the ma- 
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chine worked. “Excuse me, dear,” Mrs. Perry- 
winkle said. “I might stitch your paw.” Gins- 
burg did not budge, so Mrs. Perrywinkle had 
to stop sewing. “Well, I’m hungry anyhow,” 
she said. 

She opened a can of corned beef. She sliced 
some tomatoes. She made tea and sat down at 
the table. Ginsburg deserted the sewing ma- 
chine and jumped into her lap. 

Mrs. Perrywinkle took some corned beef 
on her fork. Ginsburg reached out and 
hooked it with his claw. She began to eat a 
tomato. Ginsburg got that too. So Mrs. Perry- 


winkle gave him the corned beef and toma- 
toes. She drank the tea, which Ginsburg did 
not care for. 

Ginsburg was eating happily when it oc- 
curred to Mrs. Perrywinkle that now she 
could get the car out of the garage. She tip- 
toed outdoors. She had just backed the car 
to the street when there was a terrible racket. 
It was Sam, barking and leaping beside the 
car. Mrs. Perrywinkle could see he would be 
the happiest dog in the world if she took him 
for a ride, so she opened the door. Sam 
scrambled in and climbed up on the seat. 


“Stop! cried Mrs. Perrywinkle, “I need groceries!’ But Sam pulled her right past the store. 
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Mrs. Perrywinkle drove to the market and 
bought a steak. While she was cooking the 
steak, Ginsburg and Sam sat and looked at 
her. “I am not going to give you any steak!” 
said Mrs. Perrywinkle. “Here is some cat and 
dog food.” Ginsburg and Sam sat and looked 
at her. 

Gallagher came in, sniffing eagerly. “And 
I'm not going to give you any steak!” said 
Mrs. Perrywinkle. 

But she gave all of them some steak. 

That night Gallagher and Ginsburg slept 
on Mrs. Perrywinkle’s bed, and nipped her 
toes every time she wiggled them. 

The days passed. The pets were very 
happy. Sam snoozed on Mrs. Perrywinkle’s 
bed or in her big chair. He took her for a run 
every day. He rode in the back seat whenever 
she drove the car. He ate steak. 

Gallagher slept under the roses all day and 
with Mrs. Perrywinkle at night. He ate steak. 

Ginsburg sat in the driveway all day and 
slept with Mrs. Perrywinkle. He ate steak. 

But Mrs. Perrywinkle was more and more 
unhappy. 

She could not make her bed until after- 
noon. She could not sit in her big chair. She 
had to take Sam every place she went. 

Her roses were dying. She could hardly 
ever get the car out of the garage. 

She was growing thin because her pets ate 
all the food. She had to wear her old green 
dress, because she could not finish the purple 
one without sewing Ginsburg’s paw. She 
could not sleep, with cats nipping her toes! 

At last Mrs. Perrywinkle said to Mrs. Pop- 
py, “I’m going to send Gallagher, Ginsburg, 
and Sam back to the pet shop!” : 

“Oh, no!” Mrs. Poppy exclaimed. 

“But what can I do?” cried Mrs. Perry- 
winkle. 

“Very simple,” said Mrs. Poppy. “Your pets 
must learn one thing.” 

“What?” said poor Mrs. Perrywinkle. 

Mrs. Poppy told her. Mrs. Perrywinkle 
looked at Mrs. Poppy in surprise, then she 
slowly nodded her head. “You're right!” 

Next morning Mrs. Perrywinkle went into 
her bedroom. “Off!” she cried, clapping her 
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hands. Sam was so surprised he jumped right 
off the bed. “You will have to learn one 
thing!” said Mrs. Perrywinkle. 

She made her bed and went out in the gar- 
den. “Scat!” she cried. Gallagher was so sur- 
prised he scatted. “You will have to learn one 
thing!” she said, watering the roses. 

Then she marched down the drive, picked 
up Ginsburg and plunked him down on the 
grass. “You will have to learn one thing!” she 
shouted to Sam as she drove off in the car 
without him. 

When she got home from the market she 
put Sam’s leash on him. She said, “Have you 
learned one thing?” Sam stopped pulling on 
the leash. 

That night Mrs. Perrywinkle shut her pets 
in the kitchen with their cat and dog food 
while she ate three lamb chops, mashed po- 
tatoes, lima beans, and raspberry jello. 

She pushed Ginsburg off the sewing ma- 
chine and finished her purple dress. 

She pointed her finger at Sam and he got 
off the big chair. Mrs. Perrywinkle sat down 
to rest with a sigh of relief. 

Then suddenly she was worried. “Oh 
dear!” she said. “I wonder if my pets still ‘ove 
me!” 

“Do you still love Mrs. Perrywinkle?” she 
asked Ginsburg. Ginsburg purred. “Do you 
still love me, Gallagher?” Gallagher rubbed 
against her shoe. 

“How about you, Sam?” “Woof!” said Sam. 
“Oh, sure!” And he licked her hand. 

Then Mrs. Perrywinkle said, “I shall write 
a letter to that pet store man!” She sat down 
at her desk, pushed Ginsburg off the ink bot- 
tle, and here is what she wrote: 

“Dear Pet Store Man: My pets and I are 
very happy together. I am not lonely any 
more. Everything is going along just fine 
since we all learned one thing. Now everyone 


knows who’s the boss!” THE END 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE ON PAGE 19 


ACROSS: (1) round; (5) Indians; (8) Maria; (10) 
Spain. . 

DOWN: (2) October; (3) Asia; (4) west; (6) Nina; 
(7) Pinta; (9) isabella; (11) Italy. 


Our poster artist 





Amos Sewell works on poster 
using as models JRC members 
from the New York City area. 


Amos Sewell designed our new enrollment poster for 1956. He is a famous 
magazine illustrator. His covers and story illustrations for the Saturday 
Evening Post now keep him busy most of the time. He first became known 
to the American Junior Red Cross when he made our 1946 enrollment 
poster. So popular was this poster that it was reprinted in 1953 under the 
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new title, “We Care, We Share.” We are proud to claim Mr. Sewell as 


one of our favorite poster artists. 








